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SEVENTH DAY, TENTH MONTHS, 16, 1841. 


The subsidence or land-slip at Axmouth | chalk and other detritus throughout the whole 
commenced on the night of the 24th of Decem-| under-cliff, whilst only a few feet of water 
ber, 1839 ; and during the following day, slight | overlie the submarine portions of it which were 
movements of the undercliff, producing small | near the shore, the line of the shallow water 
chasms, were noticed by persons walking over | was that where the least resistance was offered 
it: a few cracks also were observed in the|to the upward pressure of the quicksand. 
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| fields above, adjacent to the high cliff. About 
midnight, on the 25th, the inhabitants of two 
cottages on the undercliff were awakened by 
loud sounds, produced by the grinding of slow- | 
ly moving masses of the adjacent rocks: they | 
found the floors of their houses rising upwards 
towards the ceiling, and made their escape with | 
difficulty. ‘The walls were rent, and one cot- | 
tage was, in the course of a few hours, thrown 
down. About the same time, two men of the! 
Coast Guard, on duty on the beach, observed 
a huge reef of rocks gradually rising out of the 
sea, at no great distance from the shore, which 
continued to move slowly upwards during the 
whole of the next day, the 26th, until it had | 
formed a reef or breakwater nearly half a mile | 
long, and varying from 10 to more than 40 feet 
in height, betwixt which and the shore was | 
inclosed a basin of salt water, about five acres | 
in extent, and in some places 25 feet deep. | 
The upper portion of this reef was composed | 
of beds of cherty sandstone, dipping rapidly | 
towards the land, and presenting a steep es-| 
|carpment towards the sea: the lower portion | 
of this escarpment was composed of sandy | 
analogy to the oscillatory motions of an earth-|clay and sandstone, belonging to the lower) 
quake, and proceeded from an entirely differ-| region of the green sand or fox-mould forma- 
ent cause. The cliffs on that part of the coast| tion, the perishable nature of which will pro-| 
consist of strata of chalk and cherty sandstone, | bably cause the entire reef to disappear from | 
resting on a thick bed of loose sand or fox-| the action of the waves. The surface of the 
mould, beneath which is a series of beds of lias| reef was covered with marine animals and | 
clay, impervious to water. Owing to the long | plants. The men who witnessed this phe-| 
continuance of wet weather during the autumn | nomenon had considerable difficulty in escaping | 
of 1839, the lower region of the fox-mould|over the adjacent cliffs, which were already | 
became so highly saturated with water, as to be | becoming intersected by chasms. About fifty 
reduced to the state of a semi-fluid quicksand. | acres more of the coast were severed from the 
The coast of East Devon, from Axmouth to | main land in the course of the same day. Parts 
near Lyme Regis, presents vertical cliffs of | of the subsided mass present a most picturesque 
chalk, about 500 feet above the level of the sea, | appearance. Onsome portions, which remain 
between which cliffs and the beach, a space, | horizontal, crops of wheat and turnips are still 
varying from a quarter to half a mile in breadth, | visible on inaccessible situations, varying from 
is occupied by ruinous fallen masses of chalk | 130 to 200 feet in height, as well as the re- 
and cherty sandstone, forming an undercliff| mains of the road and hedges formerly con- | 
similar to that on the south coast of the Isle of} tinuous with those still remaining on the adja-| 
Wight. In both cases, the cause of this ruin-| cent table lands. 

ous condition has been, partly, the gradual un-' [t is important to observe that the upward 
dermining by land-springs of portions of the | movement of’ the reef from the bottom of the 
loose sand, causing the superincumbent strata | sea began and terminated simultaneously with 
of sandstone and chalk to founder or subside | the downward movement of the subsiding land. 
into the cavities produced by the gradual re-| The weight of the latter pressing on the semi- 
moval of the sand immediately beneath ; and | fluid portion of the subjacent fox-mould must 
partly, a more general movement, or sliding | have produced, throughout this fluid, a general 


forwards and downwards of large portions of | hydrostatic pressure, tending to force upwards 
the undercliff in seasons when, as during the 


autumn of 1839, the subjacent sand has been 
reduced to a semi-fluid state by the accumu- 
lation of water from excessive rains. 


LAND-SLIP IN DEVON---ENGLAND. 


A popular description of this phenomenon 
will be found in the Year-book of Facts, 1840, 
p. 246. The following account of this phe- 
nomenon was read to the Ashmolean Society, 
on March 2, by the President, Dr. Buckland. 

This sinking of the land and elevation of the 
bottom of the sea, at Axmouth, has erroneously | 
been attributed to an earthquake. Dr. Buck- 
land first defined a true earthquake, as under- 
stood by Von Buch, Humboldt, &c. It is a 
vibratory or oscillatory motion of the land, pro- 
pagated either perpendicularly or laterally. ‘The 
effects of earthquakes extend to greater dis- 
tances, according as the disturbing forces are 
more deeply seated. ‘The phenomenon of a 
gradual subsidence, or land-slip, which oc- 
curred at Axmouth during two days, viz. the 
25th and 24th of December, 1839, bears no 
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stone, wherever the line of least resistance to 


Here, therefore, the rupture took place, forcing 
upwards a mass of cherty sandstone, nearly 
equal in bulk to that of the chalk and sand- 
stone, which sunk into the gulf at the margin 
of the adjacent high cliff. Dr. Buckland 
enumerated a list of similar land-slips which 
have occurred on various parts of the coast, as 
well as in the interior of the kingdom, wheie 
the physical condition of the strata have been 
found to be analogous to those at Axmouth. 

Mr. Lyell observes upon this phenomenon : 
‘During the late land-slip near Axmouth, on 
December 24, 1839, a lateral movement took 
place, by which masses of chalk and green 
sand, which had been undermined, were forced 
more than forty feet in a seaward direction, and 
thrown into great confusion, while the sub- 
jacent line was not disturbed. ‘The pressure, 
moreover, of the descending rocks urged the 
neighbouring strata, extending beneath the 
shingle of the shore, by their state of unnatural 
condensation, to Surst upwards in a line paral- 
lel to the coast, by which means an elevated 
ridge, more than a mile in length, and rising 
more than forty feet, has been made to form an 
extencled reef in front of the present range of 
cliffs. ‘This ridge, when it first rose, was 
covered by a confined assemblage of broken 
strata and immense blocks of rock, invested 
with sea-weed and coralines, and scattered over 
with shells, star-fish, and other productions of 
the deep.—Paper On the Boulder Formation, 
and Fresh-water Deposits of Eastern Norfolk, 
Philos. Mag. No. 104. 


SALT ROCK. 


Much labour and money have been at various 
times expended in the vicinity of salt springs 
to discover the sal gem from which the water 
derives saline properties. 

I have had considerable correspondence with 
Thomas Spencer, Esq., the agent of this state, 
and superintendent of the salt works at Syra- 
cuse, in relation to the salt springs at that 
place, and fiom all the facts I could gather, had 
formed an cpinion that the brine obtained from 
those salt wells is the result of a lixiviation of 
the under strata of the earth by water from the 
clouds, and not from the dissolving of the sal 
gem below the surface of the earth. 

The Mogul Tartars, by lixiviating the earth 
impregnated with muriate of soda and evapo- 


the superincumbent stratum of cherty sand-| rating the solution, obtained salt. 


I have recently received a letter from my 


the hydrostatic pressure might be : and, as this correspondent, Alexander Findlay, Esq., of 
superstratum is covered with heavy masses of|Saltville, Washington county, Virginia, in 
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which he states, that in boring for salt water ut | southwest by the state of ‘Tennessee, and lies | where they had been long confined, and a ma- 
that place, they had discovered salt ruck. 1) ina valley, between the Blue Ridge and Clinch | jority of them were, of course, incurable. Since 
give his statement in his own words :— Mountains, and in lat. 36 degrees 35 m. | January last, the average number of inmates 

“* We are about sixteen miles from the town, I shall receive some specimens of the salt | has been 105, and now a majority are curable. 
of Abingdon, on the waters of the North Fork | rock, and shall leave some of it at the office of | Most of the work about the hospital is done by 
of Holstein, in « valley, or rather a trougn, 1)the Journal of Commerce, for the inspection | the insane. ‘They take almost the entire care 
believe geologists would call it, of peculiar for-|of those who may be desirous to examine it.|of the beautiful flower-garden; and one very 
mation. On the first seulement of this coun- | It is a very important discovery, and it is there-| crazy man cultivates the grape with great suc- 
try, salt water was discovered by the early | fore I take this mode of making the particulars|cess. In general they dine together, like other 
settlers in this valley in a swampy piece of | public. people, fifiy being seated sometimes in the 
ground, the resort of buffalo and deer; and the; ‘The brine obtained from the last well sunk|same room, handling their knives and forks 
place got the name of the Big Lick. One or)at Syracuse is of seventy-eight degrees of|with great propriety. Dr. Butler, the very 
two small springs were discovered, but 1 do strength—water saturated with brine being | gentlemanly head of the establishment, appears 
not know that they were ever worked. Per-| reckoned at 100—and yields about two pounds |in all respects suited to his interesting office. 
haps the settlers in the neighbourhood did jof salt to the gallon; and what is somewhat|He governs his strange houschold with great 
make what salt they wanted at thm. At a/extraordinary is, that the harder the well is|skill; and by a firm but at the same time plea- 
very early date wells were dug, and have since drawn by the pump, the stronger the brine that | sant and cheerful manner, finds no difficulty in 
been extensively worked. One of the old |is obtained, Epen Meriam. | securing obedience. It is very seldom that he 
wells, and one of the best, having some thirty! Journal of Commerce. has occasion to resort to punishment; and when 
years since partly caved in, the proprietors of | omen a does ms it is — any thing a tot 
Saliville, about twenty-five years since, at a} : than a shower of cold water. One fact wil 
distance of about fifty feet from the old well, | HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. give a better idea of this and similar institutions, 
commenced digging a new well, which they; There is a melancholy pleasure in visiting|than any general description. In one of the 
sunk tothe depth of about 110 or 115 feet, and | these noble institutions of modern times, espe-| halls for females, we were surprised to find an 
stopped, finding the old well likely to hold out cially those in our state. Once insanity was/| infant, only five weeks old, in the arms of a 


and answer their purpose. ‘This new well was | 


afterwards sunk to about 178 or 180 feet, and 


again stopped ; no person having paid any at-| 


looked upon as an almost incurable evil, and its | young woman. At first we supposed it be- 
vicms were regarded with fear, and caged up | longed to some visiter, or to some of the 
and chained like wild beasts. But philanthropy | attendants. What was our surprise to learn it 





tention to the strata through which they had | has of late years hoped for better things of those | was born in the house, of a deranged mother, 
dug. The received opinion now is, that at deprived for a time of reason; and experience | who, since its birth, had entirely recovered, and 
about thirty feet they struck plaster, and con-|has done much to prove that the condition of| was down stairs at work, leaving the babe to 
tinued in plaster, with occasionally layers of|all such may be greatly improved; that in aj the care of these crazy women; and never was 
blue and red clay, with a mixture of blue slate. | majority of cases they may be restored to}a child more tenderly tended, and never did a 
About eighteen months since, we determined ‘soundness of mind. Much of the dread with | circle of gossips seem more proud to show off 
to sink still farther into this well, and, if pos-| which the insane are usually regarded is done|a wonderful bantling. It was striking to ob- 
sible, to get salt water. We again commenced | away, by an examination of one of our hospi-|serve how one of the strongest and best affec- 
digging in plaster mixed with blue slate, and|tals; where, under proper treatment, they are|tions of the sex remained undiminished, and 
continued in it about forty feet, when we struck | found, for the most part, to be harmless and| served to keep calm and peaceful these disor- 
the salt rock. In this we dug about fifiy feet, | easily made comfortable. Who would have|dered minds. ‘The little, unconscious inno- 
and have since bored about one hundred feet, | believed a few years ago—that men and women | cent was here an angel of mercy. 

when we got out of the salt rock, and got into/on whom no clothes could be kept—who had| It is the lot of many to come in contact, 
slate with small portions of plaster, which we | committed homicide, were wild and frantic day | sooner or later, with insanity; and, therefore, 
have bored in for six or seven feet. | and night, and from necessity, as it was thought,| we should advise all who can do so conve- 
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and the same distance from the new one, in| dining together, dancing together, and even 
which the salt rock was discovered, we com-| attending public worship together, without any 
menced two or three weeks since to bore an-| outbreak or disturbance. And yet this may be 
other hole, (not having reached water in the | seen daily at Worcester or Charlestown. In- 
well we were sinking; we are, however, still) sanity is now considered simply as a disease, 
going on with it,) and have sunk to the depth | and one, too, quite within the reach of cure, 
of about 125 to 130 feet. In this hole, at the; when taken in its earlier stages. ‘The mad- 
distance of eighteen or nineteen feet, we came | house has become a hospital. Besides medi- 
to a small layer of plaster, and have since been| cine for the body, there is also administered 
principally in red clay, occasionally going | medicine for the mind, Great use is made of 
through small strata of plaster and slate stone in| the power of association. ‘The deranged are 
which we have been ever since. About 150) treated with firm kindness and perfect truth- 
or 200 yards north of where we are digging or fulness. ‘They are not subject to severe punish- 
boring. the first layer is slate, next a layer of|ments and are never deceived, If any one 
bituminous shale, and then shell limestone. In| doubts the superior efficacy of love and sin- 
digging or boring, we have never come to lime- | cerity, over harshness and deceit, even in deal- 
stone. Bituminous coal is found eight or ten | ing with those whose reason is for a while 
miles from us, but not in sufficient quantities to | dethroned, let him go to a well managed asylum 
work; at the distance of forty or fifty miles a| for the insane and be convinced of his mistake. 
supply of it could be had, but it is so difficult | Nor is the good success of the new system 
to get roads to it, that at present we could not/| confined only to the latter class of patients; it 
be compensated for making them. Our salt|is found to do wonders even with apparently 
water contains no bitter water, or any other| the most hopeless subjects, as we can testify 
impurity, except such as is common to lime-| from a recent inspection of the hospital at 
stone water. It is said to be the purest and| South Boston. 
strongest in the world; from twenty-two to} ‘This is a city institution, built during the last 
thirty gallons of the water make fifiy pounds| year. ‘The arrangements, on a smaller scale, 
of salt. are similar to those at Worcester. The first 
Washington county, Va., is \ounded on the | patients were taken from jails and alms-houses, 


speaking of, or one like it. They will thus 
gather useful hints—and what is of equal im- 
portance, probably lose something of their hor- 
ror of derangement, and learn to regard it as a 
disease whose victims are not to be feared as 
dangerous, when properly treated, or given u 
as condemned to a hopeless malady, from which 
death alone can release them.— Mass. Spy. 





—_—_ 
EARTHQUAKE AT MOUNT ARARAT. 


The Home Department, at St. Petersburg, 
has published a report of an earthquake at 
Mount Ararat, which is stated to be the first 
official and circumstantial account ; all previous 
descriptions having been very defective and 
confused, and frequently contradictory. Of 
this report, the annexed is the substance :-— 

** About sunset, on July 2, a violent earth- 
quake occurred in the Armenian province, 
which lasted nearly one minute. ‘The village 
of Achturi, situated on the declivity of the 
Ararat, in the Surmanlinsk district, with the 
whole of its inhabitants, the more elevated 
cloister of St. Jacob, and the house of the 
former Sirdars, (governors,) were completely 
overwhelmed by the masses of earth, stone, 
and ice, which rushed down the mountain. 
Inundations of melted snow, mixed with mud, 


About forty-five feet from the old salt well,| kept manacled and confined—might be seen to visit the hospital we have been 





flowed over the neighbouring fields, totally 
covering them, and destroying all the grain and 
fruits within a circuit of more than ten wersts. 
In the Scharusk district also, at seven o’clock 
in the evening of the same day, no less than 
3,137 houses, with all their subsidiary build- 
ings, were levelled to the ground by the earth- 
quake, whereby 13 men, 20 women, and 253 
head of cattle perished. ‘The loss of property 
to the inhabitants of this district is estimated at 
43,929 rubles. At the same moment, the shock 
was felt in the fortress of Shusha, and other 
parts of the Karabacha province, where it also 
lasted exactly a minute. ‘The fortress sustained 
no damage ; but in the province, one church 
and 169 inhabited houses were destroyed. ‘The 
eastern wall of the ancient Armenian convent 
of Tatuosk gave way, along with the roof, 
from which the carved stones rolled down, and 
the towers were demolished. The rocks in the 
neighbourhood of the villages of Shingen sank 
down, by which an Armenian, two women, 
and a great number of cattle, were killed; im- 
mediately after, the whole of the road to the 
village was covered and closed up. 

** In the T'alusian Khanat, the town of Con- 
coran and its neighbourhood ; in Alexandropol, 


in Tiflis, and throughout the whole district of 


Surmanlinsk, shocks were daily observed from 
the 3d to the 8th of July. 

“On the 6th, a second downfal of Mount 
Ararat took place, in consequence of which 
vast rocks, stupendous blocks of ice, and im- 
mense floods of water rushed down, destroying, 
in a few minutes, every thing in their way. 
Great streams of the various substances thrown 
up extended over a surface of more than twenty 
wersts.”” 


, ~ oe 
EXTRAORDINARY VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, during his recent 
travels in the Thebaid, opened an ancient tomb, 
(which, probably, had remained unvisited by 
man during the greater part of 3,000 years,) 
and from some alabaster sepulchral vases there- 
in, took a quantity of wheat and barley that had 
been there preserved. Portions of this grain, 
Sir G. Wilkinson presented to several of his 
antiquarian friends, and among them to Petti- 
grew, who, in the year 1838, gave six grains 
of the wheat, and as many of the barley, to M. 
F. Tupper, of Albury, near Guildford. Until 
the spring of 1840, these twelve corns remained 
among certain contemporary bronzes and im- 
ages in their separate paper box; but, about 
that time M. F. ‘Tupper resolved to try to rear 
the seeds. He first procured four garden-pots 
of well sifted loam, which he passed, morsel 
by morsel, between his own fingers, so that it 
is next to impossible that any other seed could 
have been there. On March 7, 1840, M. F. 
Tupper planted his twelve grains, three in each 
pot, at the angles of an equilateral triangle, so 
as to be sure of the spots where the sprouts 
would probably come up, by way of additional 
security against any chance seed lurking in the 
soil. Of the twelve, one only germinated, the 
blade first becoming visible on the 22d of April; 
the remaining eleven being picked out again by 
M. F. Tupper, who found them, in each in- 
stance, rotting in the earth, and being eaten 
away by a number of minute white worms. 
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(It is a curious speculation whether this might are to be r lied on, similar changes of weather 
not have been a renewal of dormant animal |could never happen at these two situations. 
life; for it is by no means improbable that the | But what is even more absurd, such a scale 
little maggots, on which we might build such} would inform us that the weather at the foot of 


high argument, were the produce of ova de-|}a high building, such as St. Paul’s, must al- 
posited on the grains, at a period involving the | ways be different from the weather at the top 
very youth of time, by some patriarchal flies| of it. It is observed that changes of weather 


of ancient Egypt.) 


are indicated, not by the actual height of the 
M. F. 'Tupper’s plant of wheat remained in| mercury, but by its change of height. 


One of 


the atmosphere of his usual sitting-room until | the most general, though not absolutely inya- 
change of place and air seemed necessary for | riable rules is, that where the mercury is very 
its health, when it was transplanted to an open | low, and therefore the atmosphere very light, 
flower-bed, where it has flourished ever since. | high winds and storms may be expected. ‘The 
The first ear began to be developed on July 5; | following rules may generally be relied upon, 
its appearance is, in most respects, similar to|at least to a certain extent:—Generally the 
that of a rather weakly plant of English wheat | rising of the mercury indicates the approach of 


—that called by farmers * bearded,” which is 


sometimes known by the name of Egyptian. | 


A sound ear has made its appearance, and both | 
have assumed a character somewhat different 
from all our known varieties. ‘The slight dif- 
ferences observable are, that the ears are less 
compact, the grains rather plumper, and the 
beards more thornlike than happens in common 
eases. ‘The small size and weakness of the 
plant may, in one light, be regarded as collateral 
evidence of its great age; for assuredly the 


having slept so long: however, the season of 
sowing it, spring instead of autumn, will furnish 


allowance for this drawback, M. F. ‘Tupper 
thinks it very improbable that, supposing the 
plant a modern one, the rich soil of Albury 
should have produced so lightly. ‘There are | 
two ears on separate stalks ; they are respect- 
ively 2} and 3 inches long, the former being 
much blighted ; and the stalk is about three feet 
in height. 

M. F. Tupper sees no reason to dishelieve 
this plant of wheat, now fully developed, to be 
indeed the product of a grain preserved since 
the time of the Pharaohs—that we moderns 
may, within a little year, eat bread made of 
corn which Joseph might have reasonably 
thought to store in his granaries, and almost 
literally snatch a meal from the kneading- 
troughs of departing Israel— 7imes, October 
9, abd. 


Vulgar Errors respecting the Barometer. 


The barometer has been called a weather 
glass. Rules are attempted to be established 
by which, from the height of the mercury, the 
coming state of the weather may be predicted ; 
and we accordingly find the words “ rain,” 
** changeable,” * fair,’’ *¢ frost,” &c., engraved 
on the scale attached to common domestic ba- 
rometers, as if, when the mercury stands at the 
height marked by these words, the weather is 
always subject to the vicissitudes expressed by 
them. These marks are, however, entitled to 
no attention; and it is only surprising to find 
their use continued in the present times, when 
knowledge is so widely diffused. They are in 
fact to be ranked scarcely above the Vox Stel- 
larum or astrological almanac. ‘Two barome- 
ters, one near the level of the river Thames, 
and the other on the heights of Hampstead, 
will differ by half an inch, the latter being al- 
ways half an inch lower than the former. If 
the words, therefore, engraved upon the plates 





energies of life would be but sluggish after | 


another sufficient cause; but, after making due | 


| 





fair weather ; the falling of it shows the ap- 
proach of foul weather. 2. In sultry weather 
the fall of the mercury indicates coming thun- 


| der ; in winter, the rise of the mercury indicates 


frost; in frost, its fall indicates thaw, and its 
rise indicates snow. 3. Whatever change of 
weather suddenly follows a change in the ba- 


/rometer, may be expected to last but a short 


time. Thus, if fair weather follow immediately 
the rise of the mercury, there will be very lit- 
tle of it; and in the same way, if foul weather 
follow the fall of the mereury, it will last but a 
short time. 4. If fair weather continue for 
several days, during which the mereury con- 
tinually falls, a long continuance of foul wea- 
ther will probably ensue; and again, if foul 
weather continues for several days, while the 
mercury continually rises, a long succession of 
fair weather will probably succeed. 5. A fluc 
tuating and unsettled state of the mercurial 
column indicates changeable weather. ‘The 
domestic barometer would become a much 
more useful instrument, if, instead of the words 
usually engraved on the plate, a short list of 
the best established rules, such as the above, 
accompanied it, Which might either be engraved 
on the plate, or printed on acard. It would be 
right, however, to express the rules only with 
that degree of probability which observation of 
past phenomena has justified. ‘There is no 
rule respecting these effects which will hold 
good.—Dr. Lardner. 


ABOUT HORSES. 


A writer in the Knickerbocker tells these 
stories of the sagacity of horses: 

‘* Of a two-horse team, belonging to the Earl 
of ———, near Oxford, one was very vicious, 
the other quite the reverse. In the stall next to 
the gentle horse stood one that was blind. In 
the morning, when the horses, about twenty of 
them, were turned out to pasture, this good- 
tempered creature constantly took his blind 
friend under his protection. When he strayed 
from his companions, his kind friend would run 
neighing after, and smell round him, and when 
recognized would walk side by side, until the 
blind friend was led to the grass in the field. 
This horse was so exceedingly gentle that he 
had ineurred the character of being a coward, 
when only himself was concerned ; but if any 
of them made an attack upon his blind friend, 
he would fly to the rescue with such fury that 
not a horse in the field could stand against him. 
This singular instance of sagacity, | had almost 
said of disinterested humanity, may well put 








the whole fraternity of horse-jockeys to the 
blush. ‘They, to be sure, will fight for a bro- 
ther jockey, whether he is right or wrong; yet 
they expect him to fight for them on the first 
similar occasion; but this kind-hearted animal 
could anticipate no such reciprocity. 

**Some years ago, the servant of ‘Thomas 
Walker, of Manchester, (England,) going to 
water the carriage-horses at a stone trough which 
stood at one end of the Exchange, a dog that 
was accustomed to lie in the stall with one of 
them followed the horses as usual. On the way 
he was attacked by a large mastiff, and was in 
danger of being killed. ‘I'he dog’s favourite 
horse, seeing the critical situation of his friend, 
suddenly broke loose from the servant, ran to 
the spot where the dogs were fighting, and with 
a violent kick threw the mastiff from the other 
dog into a cooper’s cellar opposite, and, having 
thus rescued his friendly companion, returned 
quietly with him to drink at the fountain. 

‘Some few years ago, a baker in London 
purchased an old horse at public sale. He 
placed on his side a pair of panniers, or large 
baskets, suspended by a strong leathern strap) 
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days in all. They travelled about 10,000 miles, | he tossed over his head. ‘The brute was about 
visited all Eugland, saw the principal curiosi-|to gore the lad to death, as he lay on the 
ties, passed through Scotland, tarried for a short | ground, when a horse which was grazing near, 
time at the principal towns in France, made | galloped to the rescue, and wheeling round, dis- 
the trip through Switzerland and down the | charged such a tremendous battery of kicks on 
Rhine, stopped at a number of the principal | the aggressor, as reduced him to the condition 
towns in Germany, hurried through Holland, |of his intended victim, who lay apparently 
and rambled over Ireland. ‘They were six | lifeless. By this interposition, the boy so far 


weeks in London and three weeks in Puris—| recovered as to make his escape with his life. 
put up at the best hotels, and travelled in the 


best conveyances—and expended about $1000 
each, including nearly $800, their passage| Homage to Virtue—When Cambray, the 
money in the steamers. So much for travelling | metropolis of the see, and the place of residence 
in these modern days. They saw all the lions | of Archbishop Fenelon, was the seat of the war 
of the Great Metropolis—from the bottom of| which was carried on by the French and En- 
the Thames to the ball of St. Paul’s, and from glish and their allies at the beginning of the last 
Brentford to Mile End, Indeed, he informs us| century, the French army naturally vied one 
that one may travel ten miles through the streets | with the other in showing respect to this ami- 
of London and suburbs in an omnibus, for six-| able pastor; but veneration of his name and 


pence, and during the route at one point gaze | character was not confined to his countrymen, 
/with astonishment and admiration at all the | for he was no less respected by the enemy. 


magnificence of nobility and wealth, decked out 
in the richest trappings, such as splendid equi- 
pages, outriders, &c., and at another look with 
feelings of pity and commiseration at human 


across the back, where he himself sat, while’ nature in its most wretched and deplorable eon- 
his feet rested on a block of wood attached to! dition.—Philad. Ing. 

the side. ‘Thus accoutred, he sallied forth to hte 

supply his customers with hot rolls, ete. One : are 

day he happened to be passing the gate of| _ Novel Combat.—A few days ago, a large 
Hyde-park at the moment the trumpet was/ Newfoundland dog dashed into the lake at 
sounding for the regiment of Life Guards to fall| Pittsville, in pursuit of two beautiful swans 
in. No sooner had the sound assailed the ani-/and their cygnets who were tranquilly navi- 
mal’s ears, than he dashed like lightning through’ gating the Jake. ‘The parent swans immedi- 
the Park, with the baker on his back, into the|ately prepared to convey their charge out of 
midst of the squadron! ‘The poor man, con-| danger, the male bird gallantly bringing up the 
founded at being placed in military line in front) rear, like a man-of-war protecting its convoy. 
rank of the Life Guards, began to whip, kick,|‘The dog, emboldened by their flight, gave 
spur, and scold, but all to no purpose. His old | chase still more vigorously, when the male 
charger was so aroused at the sound of the swan suddenly tacked about, and by a dexter- 
trumpet, that to move him from his station was|0us mancuvre, sprang from the water, and 
impossible. ‘The soldiers were exceedingly | perching himself on his assailant’s back, in- 
amused at the grotesque appearance of the baker | stantly sank him. ‘The dog had nothing for it 
and the deportment of his steed, and were ex-| but to dive, which he did to a considerable dis- 
pressing their surprise at the apparition, when| tance, and on coming to the surface, made the 
an old comrade recognised the animal, and in-|best of his way out, and home, regardless of 
formed the corps that the horse once belonged| the whistle of his master, while the beautiful 
to the regiment, but had been:sold, on account| bird arched his neck and sailed triumphantly 
of some infirmity, a few years before. Several] after his convoy. 

of the officers kindly greeted their old com- eine 

panion ; and the colonel, delighted at the cir- ; 

cumstance, gave the signal to advance in line,! New Bridge across the Thames.—A sus- 
when the baker, finding all resistance useless, | pension bridge across the ‘Thames, from Hun- 
calmly resigned himself to his situation. ‘The|gerford Market to the Lambeth side, is about 
trumpet then sounded the charge, and the rider|to be commenced between the Waterloo and 
was instantly carried, between his two panniers, | Westminster bridges, the total cost of which 
with the rapidity of the wind, to a great dis-|is estimated at £102,254. The weight will 
tance. Various evolutions were then perform: |be 700 tons; the length from each shore to 
ed, in which the animal displayed sundry eques-| pier 370 feet, and the centre between piers 
trian feats. At length the sound of retreat was / 670 feet; total 1410 feet. ‘The viaduct will 
proclaimed, when off went the sagacious crea-|be 28 feet above high water mark, or three 
ture with his rider. After having performed |feet higher than the crown of the centre arch 
his duty in the field, he was content to resign|of Waterloo bridge. A toll of one half-penny 
himself to the guidance of the bridle in a more|is to be levied, estimated to produce about 


humble walk of life.”’ 


A trip to Europe.—We yesterday had a visit 
from an old and esteemed friend, who had just 
returned from a visit to Europe. He was ab- 
sent, accompanied by his son, about four months 
and a half. They went out and returned in the 
Great Western, and were on the ocean only 29 


£9000 per annum. 


ae 


A Boy rescued by a Horse from the attack 
of a Bull.—A very singular circumstance oc- 
curred a fortnight since, at a farm in Perth- 
shire, six miles north of Crieff. A bull which 
was going at large among a herd of cattle, 
made a furious attack upon the herd-boy, whom 


The Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene and 
the Duke of Ormond anticipated his safety and 
his wants by all kinds of civility—they sent 
detachments to guard his meadows and his 
grain; they caused the crops to be transported 
to Cambray, lest they should be seized and 
carried off by their own foragers; and when 
any party of the enemy had learned that he was 
about to take a journey within his diocese, they 
sent him word that he had no need of a French 
guard—that they would escort him themselves! 
Such a commanding power has virtue over all 
hearts. 
_ 

Herculaneum.—It is stated the Neapolitan 
government have resolved upon undertaking 
some new excavations at Herculaneum and its 
neighbourhood, and it is added that they will 
be on an extensive scale.—Negotiations have 
commenced already with this view for the pur- 
chase of various estates on the spot; and so 
soon as these purchases have been completed 
the works will be commenced. A commission 
of antiquarians and architects is to be appoint- 
ed by the Minister of the Interior and the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, to preside over the ope- 
rations of the workmen ; and no doubt discove- 
ries will be made to add largely to the present 
knowledge of this interesting ruined city, and 
the manners and customs of the former inhabit- 
ants. 


Steeping Smutty Wheat.—Arthur Young 
sowed 14 beds with the same wheat-seed, 
which was black with smut. The first bed was 
sown with this wheat without washing, and had 
377 smutty kernels. A bed sown with seed 
washed in clear water, produced 325 smutty 
kernels; washed in lime-water, 43; in ley of 
wood-ashes, 31; in arsenic and salt mixture, 
28; in lime-water, four hours, 2; in ley, four 
hours, 3; in arsenic, four hours, 1; in ley, 12 
hours, none ; in the same ley, 24 hours, none; 
in lime-water, 24 hours, none. 


Value of Pins’ Heads.—The principal members of 
the Chancery Bar were occupied for several days last 
week, before the Lord Chancellor, in arguing a question 
relating to a patent connected with the making of pins’ 
heads. The costs of the proceedings on both sides are 
said to amount to nearly £5,000.—Herald, 








For ‘* The Friend.” 
True Religion and the Semblance of it. 


THE FRIEND. 


answer to the witness in our own hearts, that| his shop too; as he hath a false birth in imi- 
this is ** the truth.”’ 


‘All people upon earth who love your souls, | 









tation of the true, so he hath false breathings 
for his false birth. If his child could not seem- 


Our early Friends were earnestly desirous| and have any true seeret pantings after God, | ingly breathe towards God, he would soon be 
that people should go to the bottom of things | look to the nature of your spirits, and look to| detected; therefore, he inflames him with de- 
in their search after true religion, and not rest|the nature of those things ye let into your! sires of growth, with desires of enjoyment, of 
satisfied till they had found a firm foundation | minds; lest ye take death for life, error for, that which he calls life, with seeming desires 


on which to build, even the Rock of Ages, | truth, and 80 sow to yourselves corruption, and | of serving and glorifying God. 
‘They | rear up a fabric in mystery Babylon, which | come in the prayers of the fleshly birth, which 


Christ Jesus revealed in the heart. 


And here 


continually brought before their hearers and | will be turned into desolation and utter ruin, | are many times carried on with exceeding great 


readers the danger of building on any thing | 


by the power of life from Zion. Strong is the) 


earnestness of the fleshly part, to which also 


short of this; and exhorted them to cleave! spirit of deceit that is entered into the world, | the father of this birth gives answers. 


with unwavering faithfulness to that Divine) 


‘‘inspeaking word,” whose operation was to | 


and glorious and very taking are his images | 
and likenesses of truth ; which will deceive all | 


‘3. There is false food in Babylon, false 
knowledge to feed this wrong nature with; 


tear.up all their buildings erected on the shal-| but the very elect, who were chosen from the | there is * knowledge, falsely so called.’ ‘There 
low basis of education, tradition, or formal | foundation of the world, and whose eyes are|are several appearances of all the truths in 


superstitious contrivances of man, and lead 
them to the true Master builder, and to that! 
foundation which cannot be shaken. Blessed 
was this religion, and blessed were its results 
in the life and death of its professors; and | 
happy will it be for us, in the present day, if, | 
with our hearts illuminated by the same heaven- 
ly light, we are found following their bright 
example—digging dowp to the root of Divine | 
Life. But how did they find this Rock of| 
Ages—this true and eternal foundation? Was 
it by study or research performed in the natural | 
wisdom of man? By no means. They found 
that they had to cast away to the moles and to| 
the bats their natural parts and wisdom, when 
they came to search after this hidden treasure, 
this pearl of great price. ‘These were but so 
many impediments in their way to truth, until) 
they were made sensible of their utter worth- 
lessness, as to enabling them to come toa know- 
ledge of the Most High; then were they made 
willing to become indeed very fools for the sake 
of winning Christ, and being found in him, not 
having their own righteousness t6 depend upon, 
but the righteousness which is by living faith 
in him. Here was a wonderful breaking up 
of their false rest, in which they had aforetime | 
taken so much. satisfaction—and thus they 
came to have very clear views of the difference 
between true religion and that which only bears 
the semblance of it—between the religion which | 
is of and from God, and that which is framed 
by the “ father of lies’’ assuming the appear- 
ance of an * angel of light,”’ and deluding even 
some sincere though not sufficiently watchful | 
souls by his plausible transformations. No} 
writer among them was more clear in the dis- | 
tinctions which he drew between these two} 
religions, than Isaac Penington, who spoke 
from deep experience, having fully tried them | 
both. I would that Friends in the present day 
were more fully acquainted with the beauty and 
depth of his writings, and more able to drink 
in the spirit of his apostolical exhortations to a 
heart-felt experimental knowledge for ourselves 
of what the work of religion is. 

Some ofrhis observations in a tract entitled 
«An Exhortation relating to the workings of 
the mystery of Iniquity, and the mystery of 
Godliness in this present age,” having recently 
attracted my attention, have been instructive to 
my own mind, and may not be uninteresting to 
many readers of * ‘The Friend,” if the editor 
think proper to give the following extracts 
therefrom a place in its columns. Let us read 





them with hearts turned to the Divine Author 
of all true light, and see whether they do not 


open to see the foundation of life, which was | 
before the foundation of the world. 

‘* Therefore, now be warned and look about | 
you, and be not cozened with any of the wares 
of Babylon, where the merchandise and traffic | 
is for souls, and where all the wares of deceit | 
are, which are proper to cozen souls. But seek | 
for the nature of that thing, which the inward | 
pantings of your heart at any time have been | 
after; and wait for the opening of that eye, 
which can see, through all manner of paint, to 
that nature. And keep low in the life, simple | 
and honest-hearted; and then gaudy appear- | 
ances will not take with you, for they are only | 
temptations to the aspiring part, which is lifted 
up above the pure, low, humble principle. 

“There is nothing whereof Zion is built, | 
but the Jikeness of it is in Babylon. And the 
likeness is very taking, even more taking to 
that eye which is open in men, than the truth 
itself. ‘The truth is a plain simple thing; it is| 
not gaudy in appearance; its excellency lies | 
in its nature. But the appearances of truth, 
which Satan paints, are very gaudy, very glo-| 
rious, seemingly very spiritual, very pure, | 
very precious, very sweet. ‘They many times | 
even ravish that understanding, and those affec- 
tions that are out of the life. Oh! what shall | 
Isay? Shall I speak a little of the wares of 
Babylon? Where is there an ear which can 
hear me? Yet He that opens my mouth, can 
open thine ear: therefore, let me speak a little 
plainly. 

“1. There are many glorious false births in 
Babylon. There is no inheriting the kingdom, 
but by being born again. This doctrine the 
king of Babylon [also] preacheth ; he is fain to 
do so, else the letter of Scripture would over- | 
throw his kingdom. Now, therefore, to keep | 
from the true new birth, he hath his images of | 
the new birth, his several false births. ‘ He! 
hath inward changes of the mind (multitudes of 
them) fit for every one who is seeking after the 
life, to be tempted from the life with; and he 
tempts every one with a proper bait, with that 
which is taking to him in his present state.’ 
A man looks for a new birth, for an inward 
change; he looks for a knowledge to change 
him; he shall have just the very likeness of 
that which his heart desires, the lively likeness. 
The devil is ready at hand to furnish him with 
it. Which way can the man, who never saw 
the true thing, espy the cheat? 

*©2. There are many glorious desires in 
Babylon, many pantings, many breathings after 
that which this birth of Babylon takes to be life. 
The devil hath these wares, these images in 











Zion. ‘There is outward knowledge of the 
letter, and there is inward mystical knowledge ; 
and each of these have their warmth, and their 
freshness, and do nourish up this child, and 
cause it to grow. 

«4, There are false keys to open the several 
chambers of imagery in Babylon. This food 
man cannot gather himself, it must be given to 
him; this knowledge man cannot get into by 
himself, but as this spirit leads him, and opens 
to him; for he hath the keys of death, and 
opens into the treasures of death. Now this 
hugely confirms a man in the deceit, without 
the least suspicion of it. Why, saith he, I had 
not this knowledge from myself; I came not 
to it by mine own skill or understanding, but 
it was given me, it was opened to me; and it 
came in fresh, and warmed in my heart, be- 
getting sweet and pure desires in me, and hath 
made me eye the glory of God, and not my- 
self. Yea, it might come thus in the likeness, 
and work the likeness of this in thee; and yet 
itself not be truth, nor be able to work the truth 
of this in thee; and this is proper to deceive 
thy very heart, and make thee a pleasant in- 
habitant of Babylon, and a joyful worshipper 


| of the king thereof, whom, through this deep 


deceit, and most subtile false appearance in thy 
heart, thou mistakest for the King of Sion. 

“5. This false spirit hath his false crosses, 
his false combats and fightings. The very 
Papists have not only their wooden and stone 
crosses, but they have also their ways of self- 
denial, their ways of crossing the natural part, 
of resignation to the Divine will, (as they call 
it,) of fighting against corruption, &ec. It is 
manifest that a man must deny himself, or else 
he cannot be a Christian; (his own will must 
not, cannot live, if he truly give himself up to 
Christ ;) therefore, that spirit which lieth lurk- 
ing to deceive, hath several ways of self-denial 
to teach, (all which must have some hardness 
in them to the natural part, or else they could 
not pass,) and these may produce great and 
constant conflicting in the flesh, and yet the 
fleshly nature be still kept alive under all these 
conflicts and exercises of self-denial. He hath 
a cireumcising knife, which cuts off a great 
deal, but always spares the nature; and as long 
as the nature is spared, the devil still hath that 
wherein he can dwell. 

“6. He hath his false love to God and man, 
and his false zeal for God. Love and zeal are 
two distinguishing things. All men conclude 
that love determines a man to be a Christian, 
and so they take up some appearance or other 
of love; somewhat that satisfies thémselves 
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that their love is right, both to God and man. 
The very Papists, who are full of blood and 
cruelty, yet pretend to love; they have an 
image of love which contents them. But there 
are far higher images, even images of universal 
love and sweetness, which no eye can perceive, 
but that which knows the truth. And take one 
word from me, ye to whom it belongs: all ye 
that ery up universal love from the sweet sense 
of its image; ye shall one day know, that one 
act of particular love from the true nature, ex- 
ceeds this in its utmost extent. 

“7. He hath his false life. The devil hath 
not only a dead formal religion, but he hath a 
resemblance, an imitation of the quickenings of 
the Spirit. The devil puts his life into his 
image, where need requires. He hath not 
only a dead literal knowledge, but he hath 
paintings of the life; he draws a thing to the 
life; he makes his dead image of truth as like 
the living substance of truth as possibly he 
can; insomuch as his images of life, at a dis- 
tance, without being beheld in the true life, 
cannot but be taken for living. Now here is 
the depth of deceit, when the devil’s images of 
life in the heart are taken for the living thing, 
for the life itself. 

**8. He hath his false liberty. There is a 


THE FRIEND. 





end hath God given it? 


can they see and judge spiritual things who are 
in the light, and who live in the life; yea, we 
shall continue judging thee in the fear, and in 
the humility, tll God open that in thee, which 
can seal to our judgment. 

** Objection.— How difficult do you make 


all this be true, who can be saved ?” 

** Answer.—The way to life is very difficult; 
| yea, and impossible to that part in man, which 
is so busy in willing and running towards life ; 

but it is as easy on the other hand, to that 
| who the Father begetteth, raiseth up, and 
leadeth. * The way-faring man (though a fool) 
shall not err.’ ‘The wisest and richest mer- 
chants in Babylon cannot set one step in it; 
the least child in Zion cannoterr there. There- 
fore know that in thyself to which it is so hard; 
and know that which God hath given to thee, 
| which will make it easy. 

“Thou hast a living talent given thee by 
God ; let not thine eye be drawn from that; but 
|join to that, keep there, and thou art safe, and 
that will open thine eye to see all deceits, just 








the way to life, if not utterly impossible? If 


glorious liberty in the gospel ; there is a perfect | in the very season and hour of temptation. For 
freedom in the service of the life; there is a| thou must expect to meet with all these temp- 
liberty in the power of the life over all the | tations, as thy growth makes thee capable of 


creatures. God made all things for man, and 


jreceiving them. And as they come, the true 


he denies him nothing; he being in subjection | eye being kept open, they will be seen; and 


to him in the life, and using all in the dominion 
of the life. Now the devil paints a liberty like 


this; yea, a liberty that seems greater than | sight of the bird. 
this, even a liberty wherein the fleshly part | be safe—- 


(whose very nature is eternally shut out of the 
nature of true liberty) hath scope ; which liberty 
is not surrounded, nor cannot be surrounded by 
the power of life, as this is; and in this painted 


paint the true liberty takes off, slaying that 
which calls it liberty, and gathering in the 
name of liberty from this false appearance, to 
that which is liberty indeed. And by the way, 
he that can read this, let him. ‘The perfection 
of the true liberty lies in the perfection of bonds, 
in the perfect binding down of that which is out 
of the life ; for the true liberty is the liberty of 


| being seen, they will easily be avoided in the 


power of life; for in vain the net is spread in 
Therefore that thou mayst 


“1. Know the light, the eternal light of life, 
the little glimmerings and shinings of it in thy 
soul. This comes from the rock, to lead thee 
to the rock; and if thou will follow it, it will 


shaken. 

“2. Keep in the light, keep within the 
hedge, step not out of thine own; keep out of 
the circumference of the spirit of deceit; the 
power of whose witchery and sorcery extends 
all over the regions of darkness. 

** 3. Love simplicity, love the nakedness of 
life, stand single in the honesty of the heart, 


liberty, that spirit which painted it lives; which fix thee upon the rock, where thou canst not be 


the life, and of nothing else; and when all that 
is contrary to the life is perfectly bound down, 
then the life hath its full scope, without the 
least control of the fleshly part ; and when the 
life lives, even that which is joined to the life 
lives also. 

** Now here is the mystery of iniquity; here 
is the inward kingdom of darkness ; here is the 
glory of Babylon! Here is he that contends for 
the kingdom, for the inheritance! Here the son 
of the bondwoman (thus dressed, thus furnish- 
ed, thus filled within and without) will have it 
go for granted that he is the right heir; and yet 
all this while, wants the nature of that which is 
to inherit, and cannot possibly receive that na- 
ture into himself, but only such images afore- 
mentioned. And if, in tender love to his soul, 
from a clear sight of this thing, we warn him, 
and bid him look about, he cries, do not judge. 
He really thinks he is right in the main, and 
he seems willing to refer it to the day of trial. 
Ah! poor heart! the eye is opened which can 
see; that which hath judged the deceit in us, 


consultings about things; for by these means 
the serpent comes to twine about and deceive 
thy soul; but in the simplicity of the movings 
of life, in the light, lies tl:e power, the strength, 
the safety. 

‘4, Lie very low continually, even at the 
foot of the lowest breathing and appearances of 
the light. ‘Take heed of being above that 
wherein the life lies ; for the wisdom, the pow- 
er, the strength; yea, the great glory lies in 
the humility; and thou must never be exalted, 
thou must never come out of the humility, but 
find and enjoy the honour and glory of the life 
in the humility. 

‘© 5. Mind the reproofs of the light; for that 
will still be setting thee to rights. ‘That will 
still be bringing down that which would get up 
above; and there lies the preservation. Oh, 
the chastenings of the light, the sweet chasten- 
ings of the love by the light! These are heal- 
ing stripes. This brings down the exalter, 
and that in thee which loves to be exalted, and 


of the intricate subtel reasonings, and wise 


can also judge the deceit in thee. Cannot the to be seeking the honour of the spiritual riches, 
spiritual eye see things in its kind? 'l'o what) before the humility is perfected. 
Canst thou see and 


judge natural things in the natural part? So/my soul before the Lord, and held forth gentle 


** Thus, in love to souls, have I poured out 


|leadings, even to the most stubborn and stiff- 
necked.” 


W. 


| Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
gin, to about the period of George Fox's 
decease. 
(Continued from page 15.) 
| Ricnarp Huspertuorne TO Marcaret FE... 
London, 5th of 11th mo. 1657, [Ist mo. 1658.] 


My dear Sister M. F.—The Lord is minis- 
tering to many, an entrance into the everlasting 
Truth, and is gathering into the life of it; and 
the ‘Truth is secretly working. 

I have passed through Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, and was about five weeks in 
them, in great service. Then I was moved 
to come up to London; and something was 
upon me for Oliver Cromwell, to whom | have 
already written. Some sufferings of Friends 
have been laid before him lately, which are so 
cruel, that he is much offended with those jus- 
| tices that caused it, and promises to do some- 
| thing. 

| Here are many in this city daily convinced, 
and the Truth grows. Last First day, there 
were five of Fleetwood’s family* at the meet- 
ing at Worcester House ; and the Truth spreads 
and gets dominion, and Friends grow into feel- 
ing of the power of it. 

I have been with J. N. three times since I 
came ; he is loving, and his love doth increase, 
and he feels refreshment from those that be in 
the life and power of ‘Truth.t 

Salute me dearly to all Friends: 
Farewell, thy dear brother, 


R. H 











{From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.] 


* Fleetwood was Lord Deputy of Treland in 1657, 
and a member of Cromwell's council; he married a 
daughter of the Protector. 

t In Nichol’s State Papers, (p. 143,) is a letter ad- 
dressed to Cromwell from a William Malyn, dated 
August, 1668, from which the following is extracted : 
—it is not improbable that there was some intention on 
the part of Cromwell to have discharged J. N.; but 
he died on the third of the month following that of the 
date of this letter: J. N. was released by Parliament 
after the death of Cromwell. With regard to J. Nay- 
ler’s taciturnity, as mentioned in this letter; it is pro. 
bable it was most to the peace of his own mind to 
maintain silence towards those “ of the world,” who 
intruded themselves upon him. The writer of the let- 
ter seems not a little mistaken in his opinion of J. N.’s 
state. 





“ T went this morning to Bridewell to see James 
Nayler.—I found him in his bed, and sitting up with 
his head on a pillow.t I sat by him a good while, and 
told him upon what account I came to see how he was, 
and whether he desired any thing to be done to him or 
or him. He would not speak a word, though often 
pressed thereto by myself and those that stood by. I 
also withdrew for some time, and came to him again, 
and asked him, if he were free to have any discourse 
with me, or if he had any thing to desire that I should 
acquaint your Highness with, but by all that I could 
do, I could not gei a word from him.——lIt being near 


+ J. N. had been ill. 
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«The foregoing letters with the two follow- 
ing, which allude to James Nayler, both as 
regards his fall and his recovery into fellowship 
with his brethren, and afterwards (as we shall 
see) his return to gospel service, are very in- 
teresting and instructive in several respects. 
The following observations are taken from a 
work, published by Joseph Wyeth, in 1699: 
— James Nayler was a man who had been 
highly favoured of God with a good degree of 
grace, which was sufficient for him, had he 
kept to its teaching; for while he did so, he | 
was exemplary in godliness and great humility. | 


He was powerful in word and doctrine, and | jue 


thereby instrumental in the hand of God for) 
turning many from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan to the power of God. But 
he, poar man, became exalted above measure, | 
through the abundance of revelations ; and in| 
that exaltation did depart from the grace and | 
holy Spirit of God, which had been his suffi-| 
cient teacher. ‘Then blindness came over him, | 
and he suffered himself to be accounted of| 
above what he ought. Here he slipped and 


fell, but not irrecoverably; for it did please God | 


of his infinite mercy, in the day of his afflic-| 
tion, to give him a sight and sense of his out-| 
goings, and also a place of repentance. And | 
he, with the prodigal, humbled himself for his | 
transgression ; and besought God with trae} 
contrition of soul, to pardon his offences; 
through Jesus Christ. God, I firmly believe, | 


forgave him: for he pardons the truly penitent. | 


His people received him with great joy; for|& 


that he, who had gone astray from God, was 
now returned to the Father's house; and for 
that he, who had separated himself from them 
through his iniquity, was now through re-| 
pentance and forsaking of it, returned into the | 
unity of the faith and their holy fellowship in} 
the gospel of Christ. Here let none insult, | 


but take heed lest they also, in the hour of | 











sermon time, I left him, and went to Paul’s.t Afler | 
sermon I spake with my Lord Packe, (my Lord Titch. | 
bourne and my Lord Barkstead being by,) and gave my | 
Lord Packe an account of what I had done, and my | 
Lord Packe told me that he did intend to-morrow to | 
wait on your Highness, to give your Highness a par- 
ticular account of James Nayler. 

Troly, my lord, I look upon him to be under a re. | 
solved sullenness, and I doubt in the height of pride. | 
I hope I should not go about to dis-uade your High- | 
ness from a work of tenderness and mercy, which is 
pleasing to God; which we have reasons and objects 
enough for, without doing that which may offend God, | 





/and to come under all, and hath passed through 





THE FRIEND. 
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temptation, do fall away.”"—Joseph Wyeth, 
Switch for the Snake, &c. } 


ALEXANDER Parker TO Marcaret Fett. 


Epwarp Burrover To Francis Howe tt. 
London, 24th of 7th mo. [9th mo.] 1658, 


All things here are very well, and our 
London, 15th of 4th month [6th mo.) 1658. | meetings of late very quiet and precious, and 
My dearly beloved Sister I have been/|large always: and now in Westminster we 
with J. N. in the prison three times since I! have a great place as big as the Bull and 
came to this city, and true love and life are} Mouth, near the Abba, [.4bbey?] where on 
springing up in him ; he is made willing to lie the First days [we] have meetings: Truth 
under all, and would do any thing that might) spreads and grows. The Earl of Pembroke 
in the wisdom of God be seen convenient, for| has been with us; there is a principle of God 
taking off all occasion, as much as in him lies, | stirring in him: and this night at Woodcock’s 
either by public recantation (which I do not| at the meeting, was the earl of Newport—he is 
judge serviceable) for exalting the Truth, or/ truly loving to us.* 
any other way; he is made willing to bear all,| All things as to the outward in the city are 
very quiet; and the sufferings are laid before 
true judgment.—James hath written a few| this new Protector, [Richard Cromwell, } who 
words with much subjection, desiring to be| carries [himself] fair; divers have been with 
reconciled ; and | know that George [Fox] is|him. A large letter 1 was moved to write to 
dearer to him than ever, as by his words I have| him.t Something in his council (who are now 
heard. My dear sister, as thou hast been) the chief actors in all things,) is in agitation, as 
tender and of large compassion unto the suf-| to ‘release all our Friends :—a list of above a 
ferer, I beseech thee make intercession for) hundred is given in. 
him; that in the spirit of meekness, as a} William Caton has been here a week, and is 
brother, he may be restored again. 1 am plain| gone into Kent. Thomas Rob. [ Robertson(?) } 
unto thee, having no other thing in my heart, | was here last week, and is gone into Hamp- 
but the glory and advancement of the Truth) shire. R. H. is now about Newcastle for Scot- 
in this thing, and peace and unity amongst} land. 
brethren. I know it lieth on G. F. In 
patience I shall wait to see the ‘Truth advanced 
over all; for I have great hopes that all things 
will be well. 
Thy dear brother in the fellowship of the 
ospel. Aex. Parker. 
{I'rom W. Caton’s Collection.] 




















I remain, in some haste thine, 
E. B. 


[From the original.] 
Ricuarp HupBerTHORNE TO MarGARET Fett. 
London, 22nd of 8th mo. [10th mo.] 1658. 


Dear Sister, with my dear Brethren and 
James Naver To Marcaret Fett. Sisters, in the tender love of God I salute you 
[Endorsed by G. F.1658.] | all, who in the measure of the Spirit of Jesus 


Dearly beloved Sister—Thou art often in my | **° united, [as] living members of the body 


remembrance, and my heart is to see thee when | Ute Christ the head. 


God wills ; in whose council and life | desire} Dearly beloved, the work of the Lord goeth 
to walk, to his praise alone, who hath thus far| on in power and in the authority of the Al- 
redeemed me out of deep adversity; and doth | Mighty, which yous over the heads of the 
still work with me and for me, (as I abide in wicked. Phe Lord is gathering in many mm 
his patience and obedience,) making my way this city daily; there are many meetings, full 
through many oppositions and trials. In his|2"4 large, where there is any to declare the 
will alone I desire to rest and be still; who in Trath amongst them : and they that are great 
the needful time hath still appeared ;—praises in the earth, the oe of Prath strives through 
so Wl foe court them, and is drawing them in daily. The 

I suppose thou may have heard of my going| Priests a that there is such a power 
to see our beloved G. F. at Ridding (Reading, || *70™SSt us, that none who come to us can es- 
which in tenderness of love I did, as soon as 1 | “#P®? and [they } exhort people not to come to 
was got out of prison, hearing he was not well :* a nm = ae day 1 was at the Bull 
but | was not permitted to come where he was;|2%4 Mouth, where there was a great and ser- 





Gocuah ental tnd fer Ui glare ent tanaitendiar which my adversary rejoiced at, that thereby 
jrougn a 0 a our, @ sti . oom 

such horrible impietics. Truly, my lord, in this case | he might add sorrow to affliction :—but my 
I conceive there is more want of watchiulness, that we | Spirit was quieted, in that simplicity in which 
do not offend on that head, I mean through want of| 1 went, in that to return: and [He] gave me 
zeal. His peace therein, as though I had had my 
desire—blessed be the Lord God of my mercy 
* In another letter of R. Hubberthorne to George! for this thing; who still becomes my peace, 


Fox, in this year, 1657, he says in a postscript, afler| and his presence is with me in what He moves 
speaking of his own services in Kent, “1 was twice 


with John Lilburne : he is zealous and forward for the | M€ '0, which is my comfort and refreshment— 
Truth: he hath a sight and comprehension, which is and so His will is my peace, 

deep: he sees that the Truth comprehends all, and he My dear love to thee and to thy family, 
hath a love unto it, and a desire to attain to it.” It! and all faithful Friends with thee: I am re- 


appears from a work called Crumwelliana, that J. Lil- 
burne died in the autumn of this year, at Eltham, in freshed when I feel thee near me, or hear from 


Kent ; and his corpse was removed thence to London, thee, in that in which we cannot be separated. 
“to the house called the Mouth, in Aldersgate, which James Naver. 
is the usual meeting place of the people called Quakers, | [From the original; it has a seal I. N. and is addressed 
to whom (it seems) he had lately joined in opinion :”| “ For Margaret Fell, at Swarthmore, these.”’t] 
= t fterwards conveyed “to Moorfields, and | —-—— 

> prey te meter pntn ae * See G. F.’s Journal under date 1658. 


baried in a burial ground near Bedlam.” : ; 
+ It is rarely that his name is to be found written 
out in full. 


Wiruam Matyn. 





+ This designation is that of the author of the letter. 





viceable meeting: and the after part of the day 
I was at Westminster, where there was a large 
meeting, and many soldiers, who are pretty 
faithful in their measures. J. N. [James Nay- 
ler} was at two meetings ; and the afternoon he 
had a great meeting, where many were con- 
vinced that had not come before, as there is in 
every meeting a coming in daily. 

This day, if the Lord will, 1 am to pass out 


* In Gilbert Latey’s Life, an account is given of the 
several meeting places in London ; among them one 
is stated to have been held “ at William Woodcock’s 
house, who lived in the Strand, between the great gate 
of Somerset House, and the water gate thereto be- 
longing.” 

The Earl of Newport is spoken of by G. Fox —It 
was at his house that G. F. and some friends accepted 
a challenge from a Jesuit, to dispute with “all the 
Quakers,” in 1658. Journal, (1658.) 
a" in part only in Sewell’s History under date 
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of the city towards Dunstable, to have a meet-| 


THE FRIEND. 








a 


It is stated in the Salem Gazette that eighteen | purpose of profitably employing the pupils, 


ing to-morrow, where a Baptist teacher hath millions of dollars have been invested in rail| and of instructing them in horticulture, and 
promised to be, and many people intending to | roads within the limits of Massachusetts, all of | finding their means too limited to enable them 


be at it. The next day I purpose to be at Jus- 
tice Crook’s, and I expect to meet my brother 
G. F. this week. 

Dearly salute me to all Friends, 


R. H. 
[From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.} 


Copy of a letter from Thomas Clarkson to| 


| which, when finished, have paid at least siz 
| per cent. beyond all expenses, repairs, etc. No 
| other state, says the Gazette, ‘*can show such 

a result as this, which fully proves the thrifty 
| habits and producing power of our population.” 


| THE FRIEND. 


“TENTH MONTH, 16, 1841. 





» in consequence of a delicate inti-| = —— 
mation to him that there were individuals| F'rom information received we are enabled to 
on the other side of the Atlantic who had | give the following summary statement relative 
an impression that T. C. held Unitarian | to the late 
sentiments. INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

My dear Friend—I do not know when I| _ The meeting for discipline convened on Fifth 
have been more astonished than when you in-| ay, the 30th ultimo; the meeting for minis- 
formed me this morning that there were per-| ‘ers and elders having met on Third day, and 
sons who doubted whether I acknowledged the | 4. meeting for worship having been held on 
great doctrine of Redemption, or what is gene-| Fourth day. But two ministering friends from 
rally called “‘the Atonement.’ I can truly | other Yearly Meetings were present; one from 
say, that if there is any one doctrine in the| New England, and one from Pennsylvania. 





Scriptures, to which J cleave more than to any | The meeting is represented to have been largely | at the office of “ The Friend,’ will be at- 


other, it is that in question. I think it is the | attended. 

most wonderful, and at the same time the most; ‘The building designed to accommodate the 
merciful gift (the gift of a Saviour) which God | proposed Boarding School in charge of this 
has ever bestowed upon man, and for which | yearly meeting has been commenced; and more 
man owes him the deepest gratitude. When | than two thousand dollars has been raised by 
we consider how prone we are to sin, rather Subscription during the past year for its comple- 
than to any thing that is good, and what sinful | tion. It seems very desirable that suitable pro- 
creatures the very best of us really are, andj Vision should be made for the guarded educa- 


that we can never of ourselves, even by our, tion of the children of Friends within the bounds | 


best endeavours to do good, blot out, or undo} f this yearly meeting, it being reported that 
any one single sin, when once committed, we there are of this class within its limits upwards 
are bound every day we live, to give the warm-| of 7600 of a suitable age to go to school, some- 
est thanks of our hearts to God for this most | thing over 2000 of whom are receiving instruc- 
kind and most merciful interference in our| tion in monthly meeting schools. 

favour. As for myself, I can say, that this} The Report of the Indian Committee was 
doctrine stands uppermost in my thoughts, that | satisfactory, being very similar to that made to 


I am consoled whenever I think of it, and that | 
I should be miserable without it. You may | 
make use of this little note whenever and} 
wherever you please to dissipate the unfounded 
error. 
Yours affectionately, 
Tuomas CLaRKsON. 


Playford Hall, 5th May, 1841. 


i 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Salting Horses.—A curious fact is mention- | 
ed in Parkes’s Treatise on Salt.—* A person | 
who kept sixteen farming horses, made the fol- | 
lowing experiment with seven of them which | 
had been accustomed to take salt with their 
food.—Lumps of rock-salt were laid in their 
mangers, and these lumps, previously weighed, 
were examined weekly, to ascertain what quan- 
tity had been consumed, and it was repeatedly 
found that whenever these horses were fed on 
old hay and corn, they consumed only from 24 
to 3 oz. per day, but that when they were fed 
with new hay, they took 6 0z. perday.”’ This 
should convince us of the expediency of per- 
mitting our cattle the free use of salt at all 
times, and it cannot be given in so convenient 
a form as rock-salt, it being much more palatable 
than the article in a refined state, and by far 
cheaper. A good lump should always be kept 
in a box by the side of every animal, without 
fear that it will ever be taken in excess, 


the Ohio Yearly Meeting. Six hundred dol-| 


lars were directed to be raised in aid of this 
concern. 


The meeting for sufferings had prepared a}_ 


minute of advice against opening Friends’ meet- 
ing houses for lectures on exciting subjects, 


which was adopted by the meeting, and direct- 


ed to be sent down with its printed minutes. 


The address written by a member of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting noticed in our account of the 
late sitting of that body, was approved by this, 
and 5000 copies directed to be printed for cir- 
culation amongst its members. 

At times during the sittings, the wing of An- 
cient Goodness was extended, and through Di- 
vine favour a comfortable degree of solemnity 
was prevalent at the conclusion, which occurred 
on 3d day, the 5th of the present month. 

We commend the annexed notice to the at- 
tention of our readers, many of whom, whether 
farmers, nursery men, or even those cultivating 
small plots of ground, may now have the plea- 
sure of contributing at little or no expense to 
a humble but interesting scheme of Christian 
charity, specially suited, as an object of foster- 
ing paternity, to members of our religious So- 
ciety. 

The managers of the institute for coloured 
youth being desirous of establishing at the insti- 
tution a large fruit and vegetable garden, for the 





and in relation to other subjects of interest, | 


| the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. 


to do it as speedily as they deem necessary, 
respectfully solicit such as have itin their pow- 
er, to aid them by sending contributions of 
fruit trees, raspberry and currant bushes, straw- 
berry and grape vines, valuable garden seeds, 
roots or cuttings, properly labelled, to No. 50 
north Fourth street. Many of the above kinds 
can be advantageously taken from overstocked 
gardens, and would bo very useful and accept- 
able to the institution. 


AGENT APPOINTED, 
Jacob R. ‘Taylor, druggist, Pittsburg, Penn. 


WANTED—A young or middle aged 


woman, of steady habits, to assist in a family 


|in the country, who is qualified to perform the 


duties in the upper departments of housewifery, 
and occasionally to take charge of the family. 
A Friend, or professor with Friends, would be 
preferred. A line addressed to P. Q. and left 


tended to. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 


7 mo. 20th, 1841. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Springfield, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., on Fifth day, the 7th instant, Wir- 
tiaM E. Haines, M. D., to Mary Ruoaps, daughter of 
Joseph Rhoads, of Marple. 





Diep, at his residence in Montgomery County, Pa. 

on Fifth day, the 30th of Ninth mo., in the 52d year of 
his age, Jesse Spencer, a member and elder of Gwy- 
nedd Monthly Meeting. The life of this useful and 
valued friend was distinguished by intelligence in bu- 
siness, both in religious and civil society. Affable in 
his manners, quick in perception, sound in judgment, 
and a humble believer in the truths of the gospel, he 
filled the various duties of a husband, father, brother, 
and counsellor, with exemplary propriety. Whilst we 
sorrow for his early removal from amongst us, when 
his services and labours were so useful, we are com- 
forted in believing that as his closing hours were spent 
in ascribing glory to “God in the highest,” he has 
been permitted, through adorable mercy, to join the 
multitude of the Heavenly host who sing this anthem 
in Heaven. 
, suddenly, on the 30th of last month, Joszrn 
Townsenp, in the 86th year of his age; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly and Particular Meeting. The un- 
certainty of life was strikingly manifest in the death 
of this friend. He attended meeting in the morning, 
and returning home was shortly afterwards seized 
with apoplexy, and died immediately. 
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